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to do good, especially in the great State of New York. Many 
interesting facts he has presented in the Address and in the 
notes, with relation to the working of foreign systems of na- 
tional education, as the Prussian. As republicans, we ought 
to hang our heads with mortification, that we have allowed 
ourselves to be so forgetful of our nearest interests, while 
the absolute despotism of Prussia has devised a system, which 
makes every one of its subjects an instructed man. Such 
men as Mr. Paterson ought to ring these facts in the ears of 
the people until they are compelled, for very shame, to bestir 
themselves, and escape the disgrace of being so completely 
distanced as they are now, by a monarchy without a constitu- 
tion, in the career of enlightened education. 



4. — 1 . Anthon's Crreek Reader. From the " New York Review." 
[An Extra from the last Number of that Journal.] 8vo. 
pp. 12. 

2. The Knickerbocker for November, 1840. [Literary notice 

of the " North American Review," No. 109. pp. 9.] 

3. Letter to the Editor of the " North American Review," New 

York Editors, ana New England Critics. By Patrick 
S.. Casserly. 8vo. pp. 16. 

It has been our unhappiness, by a recent notice of Profes- 
sor Anthon's edition of Jacobs's " Greek Reader," to disturb 
the equanimity of some writers in his neighbourhood. The 
Review lately established in New York collects for us more 
terms of objurgation, than it would be convenient to rehearse in 
the hearing of ears polite. The " Knickerbocker " magazine, 
— commonly the most complaisant of the quill-armed choir, 
complimenting comers " from all the corners " with a carol and 
a coo, — now ruffles its glossy plumage, " turns up its bright 
eye, and pecks." Mr. Patrick S. Casserly, with whom is his 
son Mr. Eugene, is the last Richmond in the field. " One at a 
time, pray, gentlemen," said once a judge of the Emerald Isle, 
on an occasion of which it cannot be necessary to remind Mr. 
Casserly, who speaks of " the seminaries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, where I happened to be born and brought up." 

The disturbed parties praise each other all round with an edi- 
fying assiduity. The " New York Review" commends the 
wit of the " Knickerbocker," and the " Knickerbocker " testi- 
fies to the ability and scholarship of the " New York Re- 
view " ; while Mr. Casserly, notwithstanding his particular 
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little quarrel with one of them, yet gives, in both directions, 
his generous meed of applause. At this table surcharged 
with a feast of encomiums, it is only we that come not in 
for a crumb. 

An honest business, doubtless, and a useful, is this of criti- 
cism ; and when it has been undertaken, what remains but to 
do it ? A thankless business, too, it is apt to be, notwithstand- 
ing. The old doctrine about the irritability of poets is not 
without application to the prose writers. You shall hold a 
man's character, and even his talents and learning, in singular 
esteem, and greatly value his regard, and yet, if he have not 
a good deal of magnanimity, or even if he have, he shall pass 
by you very coldly the next time you cross his way, after 
having followed your best judgment in finding fault with his 
book, or even commending it with faint praise. As far as 
personal relations are concerned between him and you, you 
shall greatly desire to adopt his offered criticism upon some 
third party, and yet if, by difference of opinion, or some other 
reason, you are obliged to deny yourself that pleasure, you 
are liable to find, from some early shedding of reproachful 
ink, that you have passed to a different place in his esteem. 
And, if this be so with friends, how must it be expected to be 
with strangers ? If gentle fault-finding is not easily borne, 
what is liable to follow when the censure is more decided ? 
And, if the mere refusal to publish unmerited praise may give 
offence, what is likely to ensue, when the justice of such praise 
in some instance is publicly denied ? It must be odd, indeed, 
when an author, and his publisher, and all who may have inad- 
vertently been led to commend his book by anticipation, or 
without sufficient knowledge, cannot among them furnish 
champions to stand by him in his arraignment. Sometimes 
the aggrieved author becomes rabid in his own defence. Some- 
times the business is taken off his hands, and battle is done for 
him with the same zeal which might be thought natural in 
himself, should he assume the controversy.* 

We have ventured to suggest, that writers of prose, as well 
as of poetry, are an irritable race ; and we add, that, among 
the former, the dealers in the technics of philology, whether in 
the way of grammar, dictionary, translation, or annotation, are 
■distinguished for sensibility above their kind. A merchant is 
hardly more moved by a question raised upon the goodness of 

* As to the present instance, however, Mr. Casserly says (p. 3) ; " The 
Jay Professor has already shown himself more than a match for the Cory- 
phasus of the northern confederacy." What does this mean ? As far as we 
know, there is nothing before the public, touching this matter, ostensibly 
from the pen of Dr. Anthon. 
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his note, than a classical schoolmaster by a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of his version of a clause, or his notation of an accent. 
Even in the strongest case that can be supposed, — without 
the pretence of even the poorest acquirements to sustain him 
against criticism, — it is often astonishing how much vehe- 
mence an exposed adventurer in this department will not only- 
exhibit, but excite on the part of others, when put on his defence. 
It is but a little while, for instance, since we had occasion to 
pass some strictures on a Hebrew Lexicon, a royal octavo volume 
of over seven hundred pages, by a Mr. Roy, who wrote himself 
"Professor of Oriental Languages in New York." Never was 
a more trumpery production, of any learned pretension, since the 
press first began to be abused. Never were more pathetic wail- 
ings for the loss of four or five dollars, than were uttered by those 
of its purchasers, who had gone far enough in their studies to 
be able to take it into use. Yet for the strictures which we 
felt bound to make, and which all purchasers in posse had oc- 
casion to esteem no little kindness on our part, it was our mis- 
fortuae to be bitterly upbraided by a portion of the New York 
press. The echo of that outcry is scarcely yet dead on our 
much-enduring ear. It had been ushered into the world with 
a solemn array of names, some, strange to say, with academi- 
cal titles, and others of persons who perhaps did, and perhaps 
did not, know one Hebrew letter from another ; and, while 
those dignified names were paraded everywhere in the adver- 
tisements in staring capitals, it is not perhaps surprising if 
some were so misguided as to esteem some show of defence of 
the merits of the book to be a point of honor. 

Professor Anthon is a scholar of very different calibre 
from Professor Roy. But he has taken care to surround 
himself beforehand, or his publishers have taken care to sur- 
round him, with the same sort of circumvallation. He has 
proposed a " Series of Classical Works," now in progress, 
to " consist of about thirty volumes " ; and a little brochure 
is in circulation, containing recommendations of this series, 
from various academical dignitaries. In the list of signers, 
beginning with the President of one college " down east " 
(as Mr. Casserly loves to phrase it), and ending with the 
President of another so very easterly, as to deserve, if any , 
to be called " beyond down east," some are certainly more 
distinguished than others for their familiarity with the Greek 
and Latin classics ; some, in their apparent encomiums, 
may be observed to be more studious than others of a non- 
committal style ; while, though the drag-net is capacious, 
the reader misses altogether several names, which naturally 
occur to his mind in connexion with this department of schol- 
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arship. In the publishers' list of proposed works, accompa- 
nying these recommendations, it is further announced, that 
the Jacobs's " Greek Reader," since published and comment- 
ed on by us, will be, — for it was yet " in press," — " a new 
edition, superior to any heretofore published in this coun- 
try ; " and that "Anthon's Classical Dictionary," also "in 
press," " will be the best and most complete Classical Dic- 
tionary ever published." We heartily wish it may be so. 
Such a Classical Dictionary will be a great convenience. 
But the sentence passed by anticipation bodes no good, in 
certain quarters, in respect to the impartiality of the criti- 
cism which will receive it. 

We have observed this system of quackery in publication, 
with a sense of its mischievous aspect upon the interests of 
sound learning ; and we have sometimes thought of pointing 
out, how imperfectly, in some respects, the accomplishment of 
Professor Anthon's works corresponded to the magnificence 
of their promise. Especially we have doubted, whether it 
was not incumbent on us to indicate some of the defects and 
blemishes of his "Grammar of the Greek Language," a 
manual, which can never come into use in any well-conducted 
school, where such works, as those of Mr. Fisk and Mr. 
Sophocles, are accessible. But, partly through reluctance to 
comment unfavorably upon the labors of a scholar of so much 
pretension, and also of so much real learning, as Professor 
Anthon, — a reluctance which we cannot justify to ourselves, 
but such is our weakness, — we have hitherto foreborne. 
In the instance which has brought us into this discussion, we 
saw what our public duty would by no means permit us to 
pass by without remonstrance. We cannot pretend to know 
every instance, in which one person helps himself to the liter- 
ary labors of another. Liable as it is to grave exceptions, 
and deserving to be excepted against as often as the attempt 
is made, it is unfortunately no infrequent transaction in the 
book-market. But this instance we did know, and we saw it to 
be deserving of serious reprehension. If, in our critical ca- 
pacity, we ever have a duty to discharge, it is in cases of this 
nature. To right such a wrong by an exposure of the cir- 
cumstances is, we were about to say, one of the few things 
that critics are good for. But we reconsider the words. 
We cannot expect to right such wrongs. They are scarcely 
remediable ; and the most we can hope is, by animadverting 
upon them when they are done, to obstruct somewhat their 
too frequent occurrence. If one work has been made from 
another, we do not suppose that a mere disclosure of the fact 

VOL. LII. NO. 110. 31 
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will stop the sale of the former. There is no reason, appre- 
ciable by the mass of buyers, why it should. If, by availing 
myself of the labors of some other person, I have brought 
into the shops a salable book, of course it will sell ; and, if 
his labors have been valuable, then, the more I have availed 
myself of them, the more my book will sell. The purchaser 
does not care by what process it has been made, provided it 
suits him. But, in such a case as that in question, the author 
and publisher of the first have sad reason to care. The 
writer in the " Knickerbocker " imagines, that he says some- 
thing to the purpose, when he avers, that the " Reader " 
recently published in New York sells more rapidly than that 
before edited in Boston. We take the fact from him, though 
we did not know it before, and we admit that it is to the pur- 
pose ; but, to the purpose of our argument. It is just what 
was likely to happen ; and, had it been less likely, there 
would have been less reason why any critic should trouble 
himself to give attention to the matter. A copies with altera- 
tions the book of B, reprints it, and offers it for sale. It 
sells, and A is the gainer, and B has his labor for his 
pains. Very well. The state of B's purse is no individual 
concern of a reviewer, except so far as he cares for justice. 
But it is the concern of the public, one of whose great inter- 
ests is the interest of learning. For presently the proceed- 
ing, unrebuked, becomes a practice ; then B will not make 
his book, with the chance of its being made for A's benefit ; 
and so the public gets it from neither hand, and starves for 
lack of knowledge. 

This is what we charged in the present instance, and no 
special pleading about one or another expression in the Preface 
to the censured work will save it from this reproach. There 
is an easy way for any one, who doubts whether our charge 
was just, to end the strife. Let him sit down, and compare 
the two volumes together, and he will have perfect satisfaction 
in half an hour. The writer in the " Knickerbocker," with a 
view to discredit our remarks, as if made under an unfair bias, 
said, that the " Reader," published in Boston, belonged to a 
" series," which was competing with the series of Professor 
Anthon for public favor. We told him that this express state- 
ment was without a particle of foundation, — that the work be- 
longed to no series whatever ; and we are pleased to see, that 
he does not repeat the assertion ; to retract it, would have 
been more graceful still. He accounted for our course, again, 
— and in this he is followed by the New York Reviewer and 
Mr. Casserly, — by alleging the influence of private interest 
on our part, and this we did not think it worth our while to deny, 
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as readers do not much mind such imputations. But perhaps 
it is as well now, that we should do so ; and, accordingly, we 
inform them, one and all, — the "New York Review," the 
"Knickerbocker," Mr. Casserly, Mr. Eugene his son, and 
as many more as there may be, — that they labor in this under 
a mistake. We have not the remotest interest in the matter, 
beyond what belongs equally to other friends of good learning. 
Those, who are to put money in their purse by the sale of the 
Boston " Greek Reader," if it sells, are neither our debtors nor 
our creditors, neither our cousins nor our cronies ; they are 
nothing in the world to us, that the prosperity of their work 
should be a motive for one judgment of ours or for another. As 
to our relations to publishers, no publisher has a farthing of 
property in this journal, or a jot of influence over its man- 
agement ; nor have we the slightest concern with Messrs. 
Hilliard and Gray, more than with the Messrs. Harper, or 
with Messrs. Carey and Lea, or with the abundant list of 
names that make up the London firm beginning with Longman. 
As to sectional prejudice, — which is another form of this ar- 
gumentum ad invidiam, — it would be not a little strange, if, 
supposing it to exist in us in extreme malignity, it should 
prompt us to any very great concern about the compara- 
tive merit of school-books. Whether such a feeling is justly 
chargeable upon us, is a question which we do not propose to 
argue. We prefer, with a perfect confidence as to what the 
verdict will be, to submit to the decision of our readers, wheth- 
er an instance can be found, in which our favorable or unfa- 
vorable judgment of a work can be plausibly referred to its 
having been produced or published in one or another part of 
the country. While we do not think the work now in ques- 
tion, in either of its forms, to be by any means so good as is de- 
manded for the preparatory schools in the present improved 
state of Greek learning in this country, we feel it to be utterly 
superfluous to say, that, had the conditions of the two publica- 
tions been reversed, — had the book copied come from New- 
York, and the copy from New England, — we should have 
spoken of the latter just as we have done. Will any one ex- 
plain to us, why we should not condemn a wrong, because it 
happens to be done, not in New England, but in New York ? 
That would be a sectional feeling, with a witness. 

We have detained our readers with these observations much 
longer than we proposed, and they are weary of the whole 
matter. And yet, before leaving it, we hope to be pardoned 
for recalling to their remembrance a few particulars of the 
way in which our animadversion has been met, (for its force 
ought not to be lost sight of in the fog which has been at- 
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tempted to be raised around it,) and adding a few more partic- 
ular remarks, called for by the last aspects of the defence. 

It is to logic after the following fashion, that we and the 
public have been treated by Dr. Anthon's defenders. We 
said that, professing to publish an edition of Jacobs's " Greek 
Reader," he had given extracts from Greek writers, not found 
in that compilation ; we were answered, in indignant lan- 
guage, that those extracts, if not in Jacobs, were in Dalzel. 
We complained of his mistranslation of a word (acplr/fii) in a par- 
ticular passage ; his defenders led their readers through all the 
mazes of the Greek language to establish an undisputed meaning 
of that word in other passages. We found fault with his 
Lexicon for its frequent tautology ; they replied, that, the defi- 
nitions given were correct. We arraigned him for inaccu- 
racy in his notes ; they flung back at us a variety of blunders, 
observed in other classical books published in Boston. We 
charged him with copying errors in accentuation from the 
previous Boston work ; they entered into an argument to 
prove, that those errors were not without authority. We ob- 
jected to the dictatorial tone of his notes ; they retorted, that 
the Boston notes had faults. We accused him of giving his 
authority to a work not wholly his own ; and they brought 
him off by pleading, that the Boston " Reader," (which ap- 
peared with the authority of no name,) was not all the work of 
one hand. And then, having scarcely met us fairly and open- 
ly on one of the questions we raised, they permitted themselves 
to accuse us of unfairness in argument, and of a desire to de- 
ceive our readers by a misuse of such classical learning as we 
possess. 

In August, the "Knickerbocker" argued, that the accen- 
tuation of "Jyig and "lots was correct. In November, after our 
remarks on the subject, it still accents them in the same man- 
ner, but owns that it is wrong, only charging us with proving 
it wrong in a wrong way. The critic, in his last position, 
urges that the penults of these words may be long by the 
arsis of the foot. Why not say at once, " They may have the 
acute accent " ? They might, if they could be proved to 
require it ; and they might be long by the arsis, if they could 
be proved to be usually short, and in no other way. Why 
else, but with reference to this, should we have been at pains 
to say as we did, that the prosody of the lines we quoted, 
along with "the analogy of the Latin poets," showed the 
penults of the words in question to be long, "in the entire 
absence of all proof to the contrary " ? Probably not one reader 
in a hundred understood this parade about arsis and thesis, 
or doubted in consequence, that the reviewer had carried 
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his point. A stratagem, perhaps more dexterous, follows. 
Unwilling to give up ctfivog, which he had defended on the 
authority of a typographical error in Riemer, the critic says, 
without apologizing for his former blunder ; — " The re- 
viewer may read in Stephen's Thesaurus, under the head of 
etfirri, what will perhaps enlighten him on the subject of typo- 
graphical errors." This was intended to convey the idea, 
that Stephen's authority was against us. In fact, it is strongly 
on our side. Under aprr) he says, " Sftvrj is also found, 
although ufivoq " (with our accentuation) "appears every- 
where." Few readers of the "Knickerbocker," it is likely, 
examined the Thesaurus ; and so the intended impression may 
have been made, that Stephen was opposed to us. So the 
"New York Review," under its argument on atpltj/ii, parades 
eight sentences from Diodorus Siculus to support its positions, 
five of which, at least, are to the purpose of our own argument. 
The "Knickerbocker" insists, that Dr. Anthon copied from 
the German, not the Boston, edition, and attempts to account, 
on that ground, for the resemblances we had noticed. A few 
words will show the credibility of this assertion. In Dr. An- 
thon's book we find the following erroneous variations from 
the reading of Jacobs ; v/joir /.njdiv for v/jwv, fitjdsr (p. 36) ; 
XafijSavovTig for Xapfiuvorrtg (p. 55, and here he copies his 
error into his note) ; xvrog for xv'tos (p. 65) ; uvtox&uiv for 
avTox&wv (p. 65) ; vnaQyvQog for vnaqyvqog (p. 103). All 
these errors are also in the Boston edition. Jacobs was right, 
the Boston editors were wrong, and Dr. Anthon was wrong 
with them. And yet we are told that he copied from Jacobs. 
Altogether safer here is the language of the " New York Re- 
view," which deals with the palpable fact, not in the way of 
denial, but of justification. The following are its words ; the 
italics are ours. 

" He has recently seen Jit to edit, what he had an unquestioned right 
to do, (the work having been for thirteen years freely published in 
different cities by rival editors,) the compilation, originally made in 
Boston, from Jacobs's Greek Reader, and known familiarly under 
that name, though containing also, in its later form, a few poetical 
extracts from Dalzel's Collectanea Minora, together with notes chiefly 
translated from the one author, or transferred from the other, and a 
Lexicon, as usual, accommodated to the selected passages. Of this 
received and established compilation, as read in schools and free in the 
market, Dr. Anthon has this year put forth, as already said, a new 
critical and enlarged edition," &c. — p. 5011 

Here is a description of the Boston edition, (a compilation 
from Jacobs and Dalzel, with certain accompaniments,) and 
Dr. Anthon is said to have used, and to have had a right to 
use it. Quid plura ? 
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The "New York Review" charges us with representing 
the Boston edition of the "Greek Reader" as an original 
work. We spoke frequently of "Jacobs's work," and ex- 
plained the manner in which the Boston " Reader " had been 
edited. We left no obscurity in our meaning. And it reproves 
us for unfairness in pressing on Dr. Anthon his own state- 
ments taken from his own Preface, because he " inadvertently 
named the German work [of Jacobs] in connexion with that 
selection," when, according to the defence since set up, he 
really took from Jacobs and Dalzel. We thought it hard that 
we should be charged with all the errors of so many Boston 
editors ; it is worse if we must bear the burden of Dr. An- 
thon's inadvertences. 

The "Knickerbocker " tells us, that Dr. Anthon's helper, 
Mr. Drisler, in preparing his Lexicon, read the whole Greek 
text and noted down every word ; these words being after- 
wards written off alphabetically in a separate book. From 
these materials, it is said, the Lexicon was formed, Donnegan 
and Passow being the principal authorities. In our July Num- 
ber we suggested, that Jacobs's Lexicon was the basis of the 
New York one ; and on that ground we made large allowances 
for the similarity of the two American editions. The " New 
York Review " appears to have the same impression, and 
argues upon it. This explanation of the origin of the re- 
semblances is, however, rejected by the "Knickerbocker," 
which states as above, that Mr. Drisler's Lexicon was entirely 
original. A few facts will illustrate the temerity of this state- 
ment. 

Dr. Anthon omitted four pages of the Boston text, speci- 
mens of Greek letter-writing. The following words, xoxpiy.og, 
xl/ir], Sixella, aanitu^ia, Tjjxfs, «^g«g, ivauqxoi;, ogoSccfivoc:, ftvara- 
ymyiui, fiadimlovios, nolviaXaviog, cpvlXozoog, occur in that 
part of the book, and in no other. If Mr. Drisler went to 
work as we are told he did, who can divine how these words, 
which were not in his text, should ever have appeared in his 
Lexicon, as they do 1 The Boston text changes the common 
reading 'Axralova 'mto'Axtalcava (p. 3), and Al&ionrjg into Ai&io- 
nlvig (p. 133). The forms 'Axralovog (genitive) and Ai&ionr], both 
of which were allowable, consequently do not appear in the Lex- 
icon. Mr. Drisler omits them also, although his text required 
them. The Boston editor inserted more than a hundred words, 
not in the text, because they were primitives of words which 
were there. The " Knickerbocker " praises Mr. Drisler be- 
cause he has omitted a few of these. A great majority of them, 
however, appear. He did not intend to insert any such ; but 
these were in the Boston book, and he could not omit them with- 
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out risking an error. The Boston Lexicon gives naidlu, iv/ie- 
ys&rjc: and Kaguros for naiSid, tvfiiyidijg and KixQdvog, in the face, 
we believe, of every authority. Mr. Drisler makes the same 
error. In the face even of the authority of its text, the Boston 
edition makes 'imlxog masculine. Mr. Drislerdoes the same. 
And yet we are expected to believe that he made no use of the 
Boston edition. 

We are taken to task for want of patriotism in disapproving 
of school books, so praised abroad as those of Dr. Anthon ; 
and the "Knickerbocker" triumphs in the discovery, that the 
blunder in his Greek Grammar, mentioned in our last number, 
was translated from Rost. If Rost had written so inaccurately, 
and if all the scholars of Europe and New York sustained him, 
there would be no reason for us to hesitate a moment in telling 
them that they were wrong and proving it. European scholars 
have, of course, many advantages over American ; but we 
cannot on that account go so far as the "Knickerbocker" 
does, and defend two different accentuations of the same word, 
because each has, by misprint or by design, a foreign authority. 
We are sorry to see, that the "New York Review" ac- 
quiesces in this singular display of patriotism, and thinks to 
put Dr. Anthon's notes beyond criticism, as having been ap- 
proved by Dr. Boyd, of the High School at Edinburgh. 

The critics we have in hand seem to think they take strong 
ground in arguing, that Dr. Anthon's " Reader " is good enough 
for American schools. The " New York Review " says, that 
notes like his are necessary, for that in this country an edi- 
tor's notes must take the place " of a learned and an ever- 
present tutor " ; and Mr. Casserly, speaking of our discussions 
on accentuation, decides; "It is quite ridiculous for the 
writer in the Review to make so much fuss about a matter, of 
which not one teacher out of twenty, nor one pupil out of one 
hundred, knows anything." We protest against the introduc- 
tion of such arguments. If American scholarship be at a low 
ebb, it is no excuse for an editor who prepares a poor school- 
book. Good school-books are needed only the more. 

Mr. Casserly has exercised himself much in translation. 
As we are but dull in the language which seems to be his 
vernacular, we will rest in the hope of seeing an English 
version of his Letter. Meantime we turn him over to the " New 
York Review " (with which the tart note on his sixteenth 
page proclaims him to be at feud), and the New York Re- 
viewer to him, only volunteering our good offices to the review- 
er so far as to recommend to him to compare Mr. Casserly 's 
Lexicon, which he has hitherto supposed to be original, with 
the oldest published in Boston. He will find them to be, in al-- 
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most every instance, word for" word, the same, excepting that, 
under some of the letters, — those nearest the beginning, and 
in a few detached words elsewhere, — Mr. Casserly added the 
derivations. Further than this, we must not be expected to in- 
terfere, even in the office of umpire, in this minor Battle of the 
Books ; 

"Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites; 
Et vitulo tu dignus, et hie." 



5. — Memorandum of a late Visit to some of the principal Hospi- 
tals, Prisons, fyc, in France, Scotland, and England. 
Embraced in a Letter to the Acting Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. Philadelphia : E. G. Dorsey. 8vo. pp. 33. 

This pamphlet is one of the means which are frequently re- 
sorted to by the persevering, industrious, and ambitious friends 
of the system of discipline pursued at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania, to direct public opinion in favor of that 
system. It contains no statement of facts that are important 
in the discussion of the question, Which is the best plan of 
prison discipline ? but has frequent, direct and indirect, ex- 
pressions of opinion in favor of the separate system, as it is 
called ; thus endeavouring to produce the impression, that the 
great weight of authority is on that side. We will not assert 
that the pamphlet misrepresents in this particular. We are in- 
clined to think, however, that the best and highest authorities 
are in favor of the Auburn plan. But we consider this a mat- 
ter of little moment to ourselves. We have presumed to form 
an opinion upon the facts we have learned on the subject, 
taking care to have good authority for them ; and the quota- 
tion of the ppinion of this or that governor of a foreign prison, 
or this or that scholar who may, or may not, know more of the 
matter than ourselves, we confess, has very little weight with 
us. Still, it is a very favorite method of our friends at Phila- 
delphia, interested in this subject, to roll the ball of opinion, 
as if every accumulation must, of necessity, be a valuable ad- 
dition to the weight and power of the mass. 

There is an admission on the very second page of the 
pamphlet before us, which has a tendency to show the value of 
such opinions as may be collected abroad. 

"There is, at present, as you know, no system of prison discipline 
either in England or France. Indeed, the style of building, govern- 



